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sevelt was a candidate for an unprecedented third term as president.
In July in a message to Congress he said; "We will not send our
men to take part in European wars." In September he made an even
broader statement: "We will not participate in foreign wars, and
we will not send our army, naval or air forces, to fight in foreign
lands outside of the Americas except in case of attack." Late in Oc-
tober as the air battle of Britain drew to a close, he emphatically
repeated his assurance in a speech at Boston as follows: "I have said
this before, but I shall say it again, and again and again. Your boys
are not going to be sent into any foreign wars. They are going into
training to form a force so strong that, by its very existence, it will
keep the threat of war far away from our shores. . . . The purpose
of defense is defense." The war party excused these speeches on the
ground that only by such tactics could he win his election and
afterward get his war. Some who remembered the last war, how-
ever, noted that this crablike, sideways fashion of moving toward a
great conflict was unlikely to reproduce the dash of the American
infantry which had so impressed both friends and foes in 1918.

In* March, '41, while the Greeks were still holding the Albanian
border against the Italians and while the Serbs were hesitating over
permitting the passage of German troops, the President took an-
other long step forward by signing the Lend-Lease Bill, which au-
thorized him to manufacture "or otherwise procure" defense arti-
cles, defined to mean practically everything, including agricultural
commodities, and to "sell, transfer tide to, lease, lend or otherwise
dispose of them" to the government of any foreign country, the de-
fense of which he deemed vital to the defense of the United States.
From that point on the United States, in addition to its measures
against the Japanese, was engaged in an undeclared war against the
European Axis. From Lend-Lease to the convoying by the United
States Navy of supplies to Britain would be a logical and hardly
perceptible advance.

In early June, '41, as the United States still hesitated on the brink
of full and open wax, the press in tie English-speaking countries
was discussing how the Germans might next move toward Suez.
The British had suppressed a movement hostile to themselves in
Irak. For fear lest the Germans might be welcomed in French
Syria, they were also engaged in a small campaign to dear that
province of the troops there which had remained loyal to the